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Hotes, 
EARLY ISSUES OF THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 

Tuts is a rather interesting matter, from 
the attraction of the earliest editions, and 
the exceptional artistic grace with which 
they are designed. Modern editions of 
Scott, as well as of Dickens and Thackeray, 
can never offer the easy spontaneousness of 
the old ones. The shape was directed by 
“the form and pressure” of the author him- 
self; while the reproductions of our day 
always have an artificial air, and do not 
belong to the old period. What, for instance, 
could be more “ heartless” (Elia’s term) than 
the library set of Thackeray’s stories, with 
its pale, feeble-looking print? I do not know 
any better addition to the pleasures of the 
“ Waverleys” than to read them in the actual 
original editions, all more or less finely printed 
and “designed” by the worthy Ballantyne. 
The feeling of reading in these “ original ” edi- 
tions is hard to analyze, and may be thought 
fanciful enough. But it is based on the in 
that the book was the one that had passed 
through the hands of the author himself, of 
which the proofs had been set right by him, 
and which was generally acceptable to him. 
The old type, the old paper, binding, &c., 


are of his era, and in harmony with his 
style. These very volumes had been thumbed 
by rapturous admirers, who had contended 
for them, and who guessed at the Great 
Unknown. There is something, by the way, 
enticing and correct also, in the simple, 
marbled yellow, half-bound “jackets” of 
Scott’s works. They are - and yet 
effective in this garb. ‘The Tales of a Grand- 
father’ are nearly always found thus dressed. 

We look with interest on ‘ Waverley,’ which, 
in its eighth edition, is now open before me. 
It is a good, well-printed, business-like piece 
of work. The ~ is a little tinged with 
age, each page having twenty-four lines, the 
printing rather “ rough,” but bold. The first 
edition is very rare and priced high—at some 
eight or ten pounds. Yet all the rest—“ the 
whole set,” in fact—may be had for three 
pounds or so—minus, of course, the first 
Waverley.’ For the first issue, in three 
volumes, the type was apparently “kept 
standing”; for there were numbers of 
editions, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, which 
did not differ. At first merely the name 
of the story was used as a headline; in 
two or three instances the headline was the 
subject of the chapter. Gradually, how- 
ever, the good bold fashion of printing was 
put aside, and in the later works, ‘ Kenil- 
worth,’ ‘The Pirate,’ and others, a type much 
smaller and less dignified was the and a 
longer line and larger page were adopted 
with a rather poor type. Some were printed 
in octavo, and then there was a reversion to 
the “ twelves.” 

One is astonished to note how small these 
volumes were as compared with a modern, 
full-blown, three-volume novel. They were 
very handy, but gradually grew year by year. 
There has been a complete change in the 


format of novels. When Scott began his 


series it was simply a handy pocket volume, 
which the reader could take about with him. 
I have a complete set of Miss Austen’s works, 
first editions all, and they are of this small 
size, each page containing not more than 
20 lines or 200 words. By the fifties the 
novel had grown into large octavo size, each 
yage containing over 300 words. It would 
o interesting to discuss the causes of this 
development, but I have not space here. 

The fashion now is—and has been—in the 
case of a popular story by a writer such as 
Boz to achiahy impressions of the same text 
according to the demand. The type is 
moulded and kept standing. Every copy is 
the same until the time arrives for cheaper 
or more convenient forms. But in Scott’s 


case his publishers were constantly devising 
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various forms and editions, so as to suit all 
sorts and conditions of purchasers. These 
were made as attractive as possible and after 
different patterns. 

One of the most imposing and stately edi- 
tions, which is very rare (I have only seen 
three copies : one in the United Service Club 
Library, another at Messrs. Bumpus’s, and 
a third in my own collection), is the first col- 
lected series, issued in 1820. It consists of tall 
octavos in bright black type, and so arranged 
that each story should fill two volumes. 
Each title-page is engraved on steel with a 
pretty topographical vignette, the effect of 
which is quaintly old-fashioned. Bound in 
russia they make an artistic series. Reading 
the open, well-displayed sentences, you 
take in the meaning with due deliberation. 
This fine, dignified set is divided into some 
capriciously chosen categories, which seem 
to overlap each other and excite some curious 
questionings. There are (1) “Novels and 
Tales” (how distinguish a tale from a 
novel?); (2) “Historical Romances” is dis- 
tinct enough; but then we come to (3) 
“Novels and Romances”; and finally (4) 
“Tales and Romances.” This is a very in- 
complete and arbitrary division. They fill 
41 vols., and were issued from 1820 to 1833, 
Later the prose writings were added “to 
match.” 

When we contrast the modern library 
edition, such as Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ or ‘ His- 
tory, with these handsome, well-balanced 
tomes we see at once how much we have lost 
in the art of properly designing a volume. 
From the bulkiness and quantity of pages in 
these latter all proportion is lost. They are 
too thick for their size. Lying flat on the 
table they seem to have the lines of a box. 

An edition that is scarcely known is what 
might be called the miniature one, in 18mo. 
A more charming and attractive set it would 
be impossible to desire. It runs to 41 vols., 
printed in fine small type, but so black 
and brilliant, and the paper so fine, that 
it can be read with perfect ease. It was 
issued in the original publisher's binding, 
dark blue leather, stamped in a raised artistic 
pattern, gilt edged, and beautifully lettered 
on the back. This gilding seems a lost art 
now. A whole new set of charming steel 
plates, on a reduced scale, was prepared for 


this edition, after designs by Leslie and- 


others, with dainty little topographical vig- 
nettes, mostly by Heath. The title - page 
was always engraved on steel. Of this choice 
little set [ have never seen but two or three 
copies in the catalogues. 

jooksellers are fond of advertising “the 


author’s” favourite edition, that is “the 
forty-eight-volume set,” which, enriched 
with the author’s prefaces, notes, and cor- 
rections, was naturally in favour. The 
beautiful plates by Turner, Leslie, and others 
always seem to be specially appropriate, 
much as Phiz’s plates are to * Pickwick.’ 
There is a dreaminess and poetry about 
them, without any of the vulgar, every- 
day realism which is found in modern illus- 
trations. We associate them permanently 
with the novels. Great efforts were made, 
in the way of print, paper, and execution, to 
lend perfection to the set. A fine set is 
made by adding the poetical (12 vols.) and 
the prose works (28 vols.). These with the 
‘Life’ (10 vols.) make 98 vols. It may be 
said that of all English writers Scott has 
received the homage of most artists and 
engravers. It is almost incredible how long 
the list is. It includes Roberts, R.A., 
Turner, R.A., Westall, R.A., Smirke, Corbould, 
Schetky, Cook, Stothard, Finden, Sir W. 
Allan, C. R. Leslie, R.A., Heath, Nasmyth, 
Cooper, Howard, Brockedon, Wright, Wilkie, 
R.A., Bonington, Landseer, R.A., Stephanoff, 
C. Stanfield, R.A., Calleott, R.A., Prout, 
Etty, R.A., Cattermole, Maclise, R.A., Hard- 
ing, Cruikshank, and some more. This is an 
astounding gathering. And we may wonder 
how it was that Dickens, to the full as 
popular, did not draw such a following. 

There is another foolscap edition, which I 
believe was the first collected edition, and is 
of the same size as the original three-volume 
form. It is garnished with title-pages en- 
graved on steel, showing dainty local views. 
| have some of these, but they are not men- 
tioned in the bibliographies. 

The well-known, much vaunted “ Abbots- 
ford Edition” has a sort of reputation among 
booksellers, and figures in every well-regulated 


| catalogue. It appeared in 1842-46, and in most 


cumbrous, ill-designed volumes — imperial 
octavo size, the lines of immense length, 
running across the page instead of being in 
double columns. A vast outlay was incurred 
on the work, and the very acme of illustra- 
tions was supposed to have been reached. 
There were 120 steel engravings, and nigh 
2,000 woodcuts ! The result is a hotehpotch 
of the most incongruous sort. The steel 
plates — imperfect things—are discordant 
with the woodcuts, and these again are dis- 
cordant with each other. There are some 
finished drawings, full of grace and sentiment, 
by W. Harvey, Williams, and others of that 
school, mixed up with which, and in great 
number, are some terribly crude, uncouth 
scenes from the story, rudely and ignorantly 
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done. The effect is shocking. Naturally, | had slipped in by accident. There were not, 


the work, which used to fetch such a price 
as sixteen guineas, has gradually fallen, till 
now it can be procured for 6/. or so. There 
are only too few of Harvey’s drawings. It 
had been far better to have given him the 


whole work ; it would have inspired him, for | 


he was exactly suited to illustrate the past, 
having a sort of magic romance in his 
touch. 

Messrs. Black issued an edition in 48 
vols. in which many of these woodcuts made 


their reappearance ; but, of course, they were | 


hardly suited to so small a page. 

The issue that was edited and prefaced by 
Mr. Andrew Lang was, perhaps, the most 
luxurious and costly of the modern attempts. 


The publisher was Mr. Nimmo, who spared | 


nothing to do honour to the work. Paper, 
wint, illustrations, editing, were all of the 
ay And yet the result is something unin- 
teresting. There is a lack of simple feeling 
and grace about the whole. The illustrations 
are almost amusing for their incongruousness. 
The artist had little power of throwing him- 
self back into the period—he could not do so 
if he would. For the great artists who worked 
for Scott were under a glamour ; they were 
filled with the story ; they were transported 
back to the old days, and this feeling inspired 
their »encil. Hence those sympathetic, living 
scenes drawn by Leslie and the rest, which 
quite expressed the situations. The modern 
was all at sea. He knew nothing of the 
glamour; he could only show the men and 
women about him, and whom he knew, 
dressed up in old-fashioned clothes. This 
sort of garnish was far better away as it 
is discordant. It is the same with another 
rival edition, the “ Dryburgh.” 

An unsatisfactory, but well-meant attempt 
at reviving Sir Walter’s personal interest or 
glamour was made by Messrs. Constable, the 
firm of our day. It was a literal reproduc- 
tion—or rather imitation—of “the author's 
favourite edition.” The type, order of lines, 
&ke., are all copied exactly ; the pretty en- 
gravings, vignettes, &c., are reproduced. 
Never was there such an odd result. The 
favourite edition was on fine stout paper ; 
this is on thin paper. The plates are “ pro- 
cessed,” with inferior effect. So the whale 
has an inefticient air. 

Another incongruity was Fisher’s edition, 
illustrated by George Cruikshank. This was 
an extraordinary bizarrerie, and the effect of 
looking at the brilliant George’s grotesques 
in company with the author's romantic strain 
was extraordinary. It seemed as though 


however, many of them. 

The modern editions are scarcely worth 
notice. They are mostly of an artificial cast, 
made up, as it were, from old plates, com- 
pounded and fashioned, but with nothing 
spontaneous. So it goes on with the 
“ Cabinet,” “ Illustrated,” “ People’s,” and the 
rest. There was a rather starved edition, 
meagrely printed, one novel in each volume, 
issued, | suppose, sixty years ago. But it is 
undeniable that there is a luxury of enjoy- 
ment in imbibing these matchless stories 
from the old original jars. 

The only other writer that I can call to 
mind whose editions were treated in this 
lavishly artistic fashion was Byron. Early 
editions of the poet, issued by Murray, show 
the same Juve and variety. Every class of 
buyer was tempted. There was first the 
sumptuous and massive quarto; then the 
crown octavos, with illustrations by Smirke, 
Turner, and others; then the duodecimos. 
As you look, you hardly know which to 
prefer. Not long since I carelessly lost a 
chance of securing all Scott’s ‘ Poems,’ in 
their original quarto shape, bound in russia, 
for 25s., and a right royal row they made. 

Percy FirzGERALD. 


MAIL SHIRTS FROM THE SUDAN. 

I HAVE just made a careful examination of 
one of these taken in the spring of 1898 
from the body of a Dervish warrior slain at 
the battle of the Atbara. The particulars 
may interest many of your readers, and 
perhaps information as to where and when 
the shirts were made may be forthcoming. 

The shirt is made of rings, every ring from 
a piece of steel wire 1} in. longand about one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick. The ends of the 
piece of wire are flattened out, holes are 
punched through them, one end is turned on 
to the other, and they are fastened together 
by a small rivet. Every ring connects four 
others. The wire differs somewhat in thick- 
ness, not by design seemingly so as to make 
one part of the shirt stronger than another, 
but from material of uniform thickness run- 
ning short. In parts where the rings are 
free to jingle together they are worn very 
thin. Round the neck is a band of three 
thicknesses of red leather, stiff like the stock 
worn formerly in our army ; it is 2} in. high, 
and on the outside is decorated with orna- 
mental lines like toolings made by a book- 
binder. 

The shape of the shirt is that of a night- 


some plates of ‘Fawkes’ or ‘ Windsor Castle’ | shirt with the sleeves cut off above the elbow, 
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and with an opening up the back and front 
from the lowest edges to the fork. The front 
opening is V-shaped, but that of the back is 
squared in its upper part so as not to get 
between the wearer and his saddle, and to 
allow the leg pieces to cover the thigh and 
the leg to below the knee. There is no fasten- 
ing round the leg; seemingly, the leg pieces 
hung loose and kepti in their place by shape and 
weight. From the collar there is a short slit 
down the front about 5in. in length to allow 
the head to go through and the shirt to be 
put on. 

The length from the neck to the fork is 
26 in., from the fork to the ends of the leg 
pieces 21in., that of the arms is 5} in., the 
size round the chest under the arms is 48 in. 
The weight is 20}tb. avoirdupois. In my 
presence a man 5 ft. 74in. high put the shirt 
on over his clothes, and it fitted like an easy 
glove. 

In the shirt examined the rings are mostly 
oval in shape. Whether they were so origin- 
ally or have been dragged out of the cire vular 
by wear cannot be determined. The wire, 
too, of which they are made is generally of 
oval section ; that also may be the result of 
wear. 

The workmanship, though somewhat rough, 
is not excessively so, yet it seems unlikely 
that there have been workmen in the Sudan 
capable of making these shirts. Capt. Speedy, 
in a magazine article to which I regret I have 
lost the reference, states that they are made 
in India. It may be so, and a comparison 
with undoubted Indian mail shirts would 
probably show whether or not it is so. In 
the United Service Institution in Whitehall 
there are at this time, I believe, both Indian 
and Sudanese mail shirts. 

In Bruce’s ‘ Travels to Discover the Source 
of the Nile’ (1768-73), 4to., Edinburgh and 
London, 1790, there is, on p. 437 of vol. iv., a 
very interesting reference to these shirts and 
the men who wore them. He saw them at 
Aira, a village three and a half miles from 
Sennaar. This is what he says :— 

“Within the gate was a number of horses with 
the soldiers’ barracks behind them. A steel shirt 
of mail hung r each man’s quarters opposite 
his horse, and by it an antelope’s skin made soft 
like chamois with which it was covered from the 
dew of the night. A headpiece of copper without 
crest or plumage was suspended by a lace above the 
shirt of mail, and was the most picturesque part of 
the trophy.” 

And on p. 524 of the same volume is the 
following :— 

“Shekh Adelan armed as he fought, with his coat 
of mail and war saddle, iron-chained bridle, brass 
cheek plates, front plate, breast plate, large "broad 
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battle-axe, did not weigh less than 
26 stone, horseman’s weight.’ 

I have not seen a copper headpiece such as 
3ruce mentions, but last summer an English 
officer of the Egyptian army told me that he 
had in Cairo some complete suits of the 
armour, including the Crusader - shaped 
swords, as described by Bruce. 

THORNFIELD. 


ArMS OF PEERESSES IN THEIR OWN Ricur. 
—Of late great improvements have been made 
in the woodcut blazons in our peerages—such 
as Burke and Debrett. But in one point 
something is wanting. I refer to the 3 sa 
of the arms of peeresses (in their own right) 
who are married. 

Take as an illustration the barony of Gray, 
which emerged on the death of the late Earl 
of Moray. This is now held by Mrs. Eveleen 
Maclaren Smith, who, with her husband, Mr. 
Smith, is authorized by royal licence to bear 
the name of Smith-Gray—the children to bear 
the name of Gray only. In Burke the arms 
are given (in the woodcut) as Gray of Gray 
only, on a lozenge, with supporters; in 
Debrett, likewise a lozenge, but containing 
quarterings. Now the proper exemplification 
would be: the arms of Mr. Smith-Gray, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gray (with a distinction 
as not of the blood); 2 and 3, Smith. Then, 
in pretence, the shield of Lady Gray, en- 
signed with her coronet. Then, again, side 
by side if you like, the arms of Lady Gray, 
in a lozenge, with supporters and coronet. 
The same remarks os to the blazon of 
Baroness Kinloss—a married peeress in_ her 
own right. The arms as now pictorially 
blazoned are misleading, as no reference is 
made in the woodcuts to the existence of the 
husband, and a married woman cannot bear 
arms apart from the shield of her husband. 
The arms of a married woman must be im- 
paled with, or be in pretence upon, her 
husband’s arms. This applies also toa widow’s 
lozenge—the widow’s arms must be impaled 
with, or be in pretence upon, her late husband’s 
coat. GeorGcE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Form or INTERCESSION: War IN Soutn 
Arrica.—The clumsy way in which autho- 
rized forms of prayer have been prepared for 
special occasions by successive Archbishops 
ot Canterbury has long been a source of 
grief and humiliation to the clergy at large. 
The form issued for use in church on Septua- 
gesima Sunday last is as uncouth pe un- 
fortunate as may be. But it contains at least 
one astonishing blunder. The Litany No. iv., 
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beginning on p. 21, is addressed, as usual 
(except. the opening petitions), to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the “ good Lord” whom 
we beseech. Yet the compiler has forgotten 
this, and in the last petition (p. 26) he makes 
us ask for the knowledge “of Jesus Christ 
Thy Son”! W. C. B. 


Krucer’s Counterrerr Cory. — Coin col- 
lectors of the future will thank ‘ N. & Q, for 
preserving the following in its pages :— 

“The Boer Treasury is commandeering gold to the 
value of 200,000, every month from the mines, and 
150,000/. ‘Kruger’ sovereigns are coined monthly. 
For silver coins they are making imitation Eng lish 
florins, dated 189% and 1896. The die used is im- 
verfect, as the tail of the 9 is thick at the end. Two 
bendved pounds’ worth of this money was put in 
circulation in Dela; you Bay last month.”—Daily 


Telegraph, \6 Feb., p- 7, col. 6. 
M. & A. 


Tue Farerut PockeETHANDKERCHIEF.—The 
following extract comes from a work of Dr. 
Joseph Parker's: 

* A wonderful little woman was the trim little 
lady, Betty by name—a most curious little person 
indeed. She would unfold a cambric handkerchief, 
and, like a prophet . Le ad off the meaning of all the 
crumpled lines.”—*‘ A Preacher's Life,’ p. 21. 

This kind of divination is new to me, but 
that may be because [ have had the dis- 


advantage of not dwelling among the 
prophets. Sr. 


“ Buizzarp.”—Every snowstorm is now— 
for the newspapers —a “blizzard.” — This 
Americanism is an excellent new word, but 
should be kept strictly to its correct meaning, 
that is, a storm of minute snow-dust with a 
gale of wind and a temperature much below 
treezing-point. It is common, I believe, in 
America ; very rare in England, where high 
wind at so low a temperature is almost un- 
known. Every one should welcome a really 
useful addition to the language, and set his 
face against its misuse. KAPPA. 


Lyppitre.— Thetelegrams from South Africa 
frequently mention this explosive, but owing, 
I suppose, to its recent introduction, the 
ordinary dictionaries do not give the ety- 
mology of the name. But Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in his history of ‘The River War, 
says that it was so called from having been 
manufactured at Lydd in Kent. It is there- 
fore a name of the same class as pistol, from 
Pistoja in Tuscany; bayonet, from Bayonne 
in France; carronade, from Carron in Stir- 
lingshire ; Enfield rifles, from Enfield in 
Middlesex ; and Dumdum bullets, from Dum 
Dum in India. Perhaps some of your naval 
or military readers can inform us in what 


year it was invented, and who was the 
inventor. Isaac Taytor. 


Bozier’s Court, Torrennam Court Roan, 

~There is very little information in the topo- 
graphical works I have been able to consult 
with regard to Bozier’s Court, Tottenham 
Court Road, the houses on the east side of 
which are now in course of demolition by 
the London County Council, and the follow- 
ing note, which I take from the Daily Chro- 
nicle of 17 January, may perhaps be worthy 
of preservation in Q.’: 


“The demolition of the block of houses at the 
junction of the Tottenham Court Road with Oxford 
Street reminds us that the little passage on the 
west side of the block, called Bozier’s Court, is not 
without its associations. Here, fifty years ago, Mr. 
Westell, who, we believe, is now the oldest book- 
seller in London, had a shop which is mentioned in 
Lord Lytton’s *My Novel.’ In book vii. chap. iv. 
of that work we read: ‘One day three persons were 
standing before an old bookstall in a passage lead- 
ing from Oxford Street inte Tottenham Court 
Road...... * Look,” said one of the gentlemen to the 
other, “ I have discovered here what I have searched 
for in vain the last ten years—the Horac 1 of 1580, 


the Horace of the Forty Commentators !”...... The 
shopman, lurking within his hole like a spider for 
flies, was now called out.’ The shopman who 


lurked was the esteemed Mr. Westell, who per- 
fectly remembers seeing the Lyttons, father and 
son, walk into his shop one day, not to buy a 1580 
Horace, but to inquire the price of some three- 
volume novels.” 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


DIcKENS AND STerNE.—That Sam Weller 
was not unacquainted with the writings of 
the Rev. Laurence Sterne we infer from the 
fifty-first chapter of ‘ Pickwick’ 

‘*No man never see a dead donkey, ’cept the 
gen'I’m’n in the black silk smalls as know’d the 
young ‘ooman as kep a goat ; and that wos a French 
donkey, so wery likely he warn’t wun o’ the reg’lar 
breed. 

I do not know whether attention has been 

drawn to the fact that, in an earlier chapter 
of the same book, Sam uses a phrase which 
recalls a passage in ‘Tristram Shandy.’ Mr. 
Pickwick has just hurled the inkstand at 
Jingle and followed it up himself, when Sam 
interposes. “Hallo!” said that eccentric 
functionary, 
“furniter’s cheap where you come from, sir. Self- 
acting ink, that ‘ere; it’s wrote your mark upon 
the wall, old gen'l'm’n.”—‘ Pickwick,’ chap. x. (ad 
finem). 

Compare with this ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
chap. xxxvii. :— 

** And this moment that I last dipp’d my pen into 
my ink, I could not help taking notice what a 
cautious air of sad composure and solemnity there 
appear'd in my manner of doing it, —Lord! how 
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different from the rash jerks, and _ hair - brain’d 
squirts thou art wont, 7'ristram, to transact it with 
in other humours—dropping thy pen—spurting thy 
ink about thy table and thy books—as if thy pen 
and thy ink, thy books and furniture cost thee 
nothing !” 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Tue First Brrrisu search 
of the records of that venerable corporation 
Trinity House shows that it is just two 
hundred and ninety years since the first 
lighthouse was erected at Lowestoft, and this 
is noted in the annals of the Elder Brethren 
as the first regular lighthouse on the coasts | 
of Great Britain. The next lighthouse to 
be established was at Winterton, near Yar- 
mouth, in 1616. Lowestoft has had, more- 
over, the unique distinction of possessing the 
first lifeboat. It was in 1809, just two hundred 
years after the first lighthouse was built 
there, that the first lifeboat was dispatched 
on her initial errand of mercy from Lowes- 
toft. EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“Patty Moon’s WaxLk.”—This name of a 
paved footpath in Tunbridge Wells, leading 
south from King Charles the Martyr Church 
into the fields, was recently changed—for 
what reason I know not—to “Cumberland 
Walk.” I cannot find in the books at my 
command anything about the first name. The 
change is to be deplored anyhow. 

THORNFIELD. 


Gipstes IN ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH 
Century.—Prof. Leo. Wiener, of Harvard 
College, the learned author of the ‘ History 
of Yiddish Literature,’ has recently suggested 
that there were gipsies in England in the 
thirteenth century. Writing to the New 
York Evening Post, he says :— 

**No direct proof of the presence of gipsies in 
Western Europe before 1417 has as yet been given. 
I think I have discovered one. In Roger Bacon’s 
‘Opus Majus’ (Oxford, 1897, vol. ii. p. 211), which 
was written in 1266, there is a discussion of the 
theriac, after which Bacon speaks of the correspond- 
ing sovereign remedy of the Ethiopians: ‘The 
reptile that the A{thiopians eat is the dragon, as 
David says in the Psalm, “Thou gavest him to be 
meat to the people of the A%thiopians.” For it is 
well known that wise Aithiopians have come to 
Italy and Spain and France and England, and those 
countries of the Christians where there are good 
flying dragons, and that by occult arts which they | 
possess they drive the dragons out of their caves, 
and they have saddles and bridles in readiness, and 
ride on them, and urge them in the air to swift 
flight, so that the rigidity of their flesh is weakened, 
and its toughness reduced, just as boars and bears 
and oxen are baited by dogs and tormented by 
various persecutions before they are killed for 


eating. After they have thus reduced them 
they have an art of preparing their flesh even 
as the art of preparing the flesh of the tyre [7], and 
they partake of it against accidents of old age, and 
prolong their lives and make their intellects subtle 
beyond all estimation.” Leaving out all the legend- 
ary matter, it is evident that Bacon is trying to 
account for the presence of a dark-skinned race in 
| Western Europe which is versed in magic arts. 
There is no possibility of applying this deseription 
| to any other people but the gipsies. When we con- 
sider that later they were generally believed to be 
Egyptians, that they were supposed to come from 
‘little Egypt,’ that they foretold the future, no 
doubt can remain of the identity of Bacon’s thio- 
pians with the gipsies.” 

It would be interesting to know what is 
thought of this passage by Romani students. 
Will it bear the interpretation of the advent 
of a wandering tribe; or does it only refer to 
isolated instances of learned visitors from 
distant lands vaguely described as Ethio- 
eae What does Bacon mean by the words 
1e attributes to David, “ Dedisti eam escam 
populis Ethiopum ” ? 

E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


@ucrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


‘Lerrers ON THE ENGLISH Nation.’— 
Writing to Cole on 8 January, 1772 (Cun- 
ningham’s ed., vol. v. p. 372), Horace Walpole 
says :— 

“There is a silly fellow, | do not know who, that 

has published a volume of Letters on the English 
Nation, with characters of our modern authors. 
He has talked such nonsense on Mr. Gray that I 
have no patience with the compliments he has paid 
me, 
Shebbeare published in 1756 ‘ Letters on the 
English Nation,’ purporting to be a transla- 
tion from the Italian of Batista [sic] Angeloni. 
These letters, however, were political in 
character. Is anything known of a later 
series of letters, with a similar title, dealing 
with literary persons ? H. T. B. 


“RoraTory CALABASH.”—In ‘Past and 
Present’ Carlyle speaks several times of a 
“rotatory calabash” by way of scorn for 
prayer that is merely formal. He explains 
the phrase in his essay on the ‘French 
Revolution ’ :— 

“Just so, indeed, do the Kalmuck people pray: 
quantities of written prayers are put in some rota- 
tory pipkin or calabash (hung on a tree, or going like 
the small barrel churn of agricultural districts) ; this 
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the devotee has only to whirl and churn ; so long as 
he whirls, it is prayer; when he ceases whirling, 
the prayer is done.” 

Whence does Carlyle draw this account? 
In the ‘Travels of the Abbé Huc’ there are 
pictures of the praying-mill, but that book 
was published a little later than Carlyle’s 
allusions. Mr. Russell Lowell, in his essay on 
Carlyle, speaks of “the image of the Tartar 
prayer-mill, which he borrowed from Richter, 
and turned to such humorous purpose.” 
Where is the passage in Richter ; and from 
what book of travels did Jean Paul obtain it ? 
Of course, “calabash” is Carlyle’s own phrase, 
and | venture to think it rather misleading. 

Epwarp E. Morris. 

The University, Melbourne. 


Russet Famiiy.—Who was Joanna Rus- 
sell (born ezrea 1720, died 14 June, 1814, aged 
ninety-four) who married Wm. Stedman 
(1727-1805), of Frith Street, Soho, some time 
before 1763? A portrait by Sir Peter Lely, 
formerly in her possession, of William Russell, 
one of the Bedford family, is described as 
that of her grand-uncle. The following arms 
were used by her family, Argent, a lion ram- 
pant gules ; on a chief sable, a bezant between 
two escallops of the first. Crest, A demi-goat 
rampant. And to whom does the following 
obituary notice in the Gent. Mag. for 1740 
refer? “June 8. John Russell, esq. ; nearly 
related to the late Earl of Orford, and Justice 
of Peace for Cambridgeshire.” The Earl of 
Orford was a nephew of the first Duke of 
Bedford, and died in 1727. None of the 
Russell pedigrees show who this John Russell 
could be. Aveyn READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON.—I should be glad 
of any particulars concerning this writer, 
who in 1869 published ‘ Historical Notices of 
Events occurring chiefly in the Reign of 
Charlies I.’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo.). He is 
quoted by Mr. A. Kingston in his ‘East 
Anglia and the Great Civil War’ (p. 130) as 
the authority for the statement that in 1643, 
or thereabouts, the Norwich maidens raised a 
“maidens’ troop” to confront the Cavaliers. 
A question was asked in ‘ N, & Q.’(4™ 8. i. 509) 
as to this troop, but no reply seems to have 
been given. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

Tuomas Sr. Nicnotas.-A person of this 
name was a clerk (or held some other office) 
in the House of Commons during the 
Commonwealth. Is he the same Thomas 
St. Nicholas, of Ash-next-Sandwich, in Kent 
(born in 1602, died in 1668), who was a 
great supporter of the Commonwealth? His 


younger brother, John St. Nicholas, became a 
Puritan minister and volunteer lecturer 
among the Independents. See ‘A Corner of 
Kent’ (Ash-next-Sandwich), by the late J. R. 
Planché. The family also held property in 
the Isle of Thanet. Arms, Ermine, a chief 
quarterly, or and gules. Any information as 
to their being one and the same person would 
be acceptable. Artuur Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


Recisters or Trinity ConDuIT 
Srreer.—Where can I find the registers of 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit Street, which ex- 
isted for about a century, and_was pulled 
down in 1877? P. E. 


Portrait or ApmiraL Byne.—Is_ there 
any portrait in existence of this unfortunate 
admiral? The house at Southill, co. Beds, 
was once the property of his father, Viscount 
Torrington. the was born there, and is buried 
in the mausoleum or “ columbarium ” at the 
east end of the church. The following in- 
scription is upon the niche containing his 
cottin :— 

“To the perpetual disgrace of publick justice, 
the Honble. John Byng, Admiral of the Blue, 
March 14, 1757, fell a martyr to political persecu- 
tion, at a time when bravery pod loyalty were in- 
sufficient securities for the life and honour of a 
naval officer.” 

There is an engraving of the “ columbarium” 
in existence, and one of Admiral Byng in the 
Hope Collection of engraved portraits at 
| Oxford. He is represented as a tall, portly 
man, wearing a large flowing wig, and has 
not much the air of a naval commander. It 
is folio in size and a three-quarter length. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[A portrait, three-quarter length, by Thomas 
Hudson, the master of Reynolds, was in the pos- 
session of the Hon. Mrs. Osborn. It was engraved 
by Richard Houston, and printed for John Ryall 
and Robert Withy, at Hogarth’s Head, in Fleet 
Street, price 5s.] 


Guitp or St. Jonn tue Baptist, Dun- 
STABLE.—A register of this fraternity was 
offered for sale by Mr. Thomas Thorpe in 
1836. Can any one inform me where the MS. 
is now deposited ? H. Goueu. 

Sandcroft, Redhill, Surrey. 


Will some one tell me the meaning of above 
| motto, and mention what language it is? 
CHEVRON, 


| “LA FE ENDRYCZA AL SOBIERAN BEN,”— 


Sin CuarLes Cartraret, Knt., M.P. for 
Milborne Port, 1690-1700. Who was he? 
| When was he knighted ? W. D. Poyx. 
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Georce DetavaL was admitted to West-| by the term in connexion with long, narrow 
minster School on 27 January, 1768. Any | covers situated on the side of a steep hill 
particulars concerning his parentage and | about five miles from this city, which are 
career are desired. G. F. R. B. known as Bureombe Ivers, and are so 
named in the Ordnance map. _Chancing 
: Dr. Rosert | VEDALE, a schoolmaster at | to meet the original querist recently, I found 
Enfield, co. Middlesex, 1680-1700. What is| him to be still unenlightened. Any explana- 
known of him? Does a list of his scholars | tion will greatly oblige us both. Is the word 
during that period exist; and, if so, where | ysecd in a similar sense elsewhere? During 


te. C. Mason. | many years’ residence in Hants, Somerset, 
and Gloucester I have never heard it. 
Atum Trape.—I believe that a study of Cuas. GILLMAN, 


this industry in England was published some | Church Fields, Salisbury. 
years ago, and shall be grateful for a refer- 
ence to its whereabouts. The subjec t is one 
of much interest to the student of economic 
history, and, if it has not been adequately 
dealt with, may be recommended to those in 
search of work in the byways of history. 


“Fepruary comes 
this locution, now almost proverbial, and 
rendered familiar by the admirable picture 
painted by B. W. Leader, R.A., and exhibited 
some years ago! | do not find it in Bartlett's 
‘Quotations, or in any other book of refer- 
ence in my possession. True or not true, it 

Str Joan MAUNDEVILLE ON ORANGE PEEL. | might have been said of the month just ex- 
—I amused myself in a café with a paper pired the wettest since 1883. 


called the Lady (18 Janu: iry), and read some- Epwarp P. WoLFrERSTAN. 
thing of an article ‘About Oranges,’ which [There is a homely North-C ountry description of 
asserted :— the months beginning “January freeze pot to tire, 


“In the diary of that medieval explorer Sir John February fill-dyke ; March comes and mucks it 
Maundeville a curious passage respecting them out,” &c. This is the origin of the locution, to 
dilates on their pleasant properties, and adds a hope | which attention has previously been drawn in 
that ‘if the delightful fruit ever be brought to ‘N.&Q, 

London—unlikely though it be—death by burning . , > 
should be the punishment for every idle a yprentice Rocuester Famity.—John Rochester, a 


or townsman that throws peeling on the highway;| monk of the Charterhouse, was executed, 
far better that than a chief f e, bishop, or even | with others of his order, for de nial of the 
a ay baron should fall and break his bones through king’s supremacy in 1537 (*N.& Q.| 6" 8S. [no 
idle orange eaters!’ According to the fourteenth- | > mven) 23). » We give the 
century globe-trotter death by impaling was an un- | ume given] ). give 
failing pe enalty in the East for any pe rson convicted | parentage and family of this John Roe hester ! 
of carelessness on this particular head.” John Rochester, of the county of Essex, 
I have deciphered my note with difficulty, son of Robert Rochester, controller of the 
but think I have succeeded in copying it household of John, Earl of Oxford, married 
correctly. Will somebody tell me where to | Grissel, daughter of Ralph Writtle, and had 
find the passage in Maundeville ? issue Robert (died 1557, sp.) William, and 
Sr. |John (Morant’s ‘ Essex, vol. ii.). Can the 
Carthusian John Rochester be identified 
orTRAIT OF ArcHBIsHOP UssHEr.— In| with the Essex family ? 
Ocvober, 1855, a full-length portrait of Arch- (Mrs.) HeLen JANIN. 
bishop Ussher 3 catalogued as a Vandyck, was .. 
sold at a six days’ sale at Shotover House, 
near Oxford, then the residence of General | Brownrtne’s ‘Paracetsus.’— Can any of 
Schutz. This portrait is said to have gone | your readers inform me whether the first 
into the north of England, but cannot as | edition of this volume has now become rare ? 


Washington, D.C., 


yet be traced there. It is also said to have | G. 5. F. 
been resold shortly after the Shotover sale | Madras. 
in London. Can any one state its present [A copy was sold recently by auction for 4/.] 


locality ? S. A. 
Warren Lisie, Esq., or Urway, Dorset.— 
[vers.”—An inquiry was made in * N. & Q.’ | He seems to have held some office in the last 
(‘ Drulsches,’ 8'" S. 13. 28) as to the , os ation | century connected with the taxes of Lreland, 
of “Ive rs,” applied to certain coppices at | and to have acquitted himself so well as to 
Longbr ide Deverell, Wilts. No reply ap- obtain a testimonial from the Commissioners 
pears to ‘have been elicited. Before | saw ithereof. All particulars about him will be 
the above reference my curiosity was excited | welcome, but especially any bearing on the 
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testimonial. The querist knows what is said 
about Warren Lisle in Hutchins’s ‘ History 
of Dorset.’ Replies may be sent direct to 
V. G. 

47, Wickham Road, Beckenham. 

“Srep.”—Shakespeare uses “stepmother” in 
its right sense. Is any earlier use of “step- 
mother” or “stepfather” known! The confu- 
sion between stepmother and mother-in-law 
has been the subject of comment in ‘ 4 Ad 


BSeplics, 
KIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ‘HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND,’ 

(9 S. v. 127.) 

THERE isa copy of this book in the Library 
of the British Museum. It is large folio, in 
the original (half) binding, containing 874 
pages (printed in two columns), inclusive of 
preface, list of subscribers, and a page of 
“Directions to the Binder for placing the 
Cuts.” The binder “is particularly desired 
to heat the work before he places the cuts, 
in order to prevent the letterpress from 
setting off on the engravings.” The price is 
not mentioned. The wording of the title-page 
runs as follows :—- 

““A New and Authentic History of England, from 
the most remote period of genuine historical 
evidence to the present apentend crisis: con- 
taining an interesting chronicle of the monarchs ; 
an accurate chronological account of remarkable 
events; an entertaining recital of singular occur- 
rences ; and an impartial biographical narrative of 
the lives of eminent persons: including, in the 
whole, all that is worthy of observation in the 
annals of the British Empire. In which the civil, 
ecclesiastical, military, naval, commercial, and | 
literary transactions of these realms are cireum- | 
stantially and candidly related; the constitution | 
and political establishments are distinctly traced; 
and an estimate of the customs and manners of the | 
times, with the state of the nation, are given for | 
the space of near two thousand years. By Wil- | 
liam Augustus Russel, Esy. Embellished and illus- | 
trated with upwards of one hundred curious | 
copper-plates, engraved (from the drawings of the 
celebrated Mr. Wale, and other eminent artists) | 
by Grignion, Walker, Taylor, White, Debroche, 
and other capital masters, representing the most 
remarkable public and private transactions that 
eccur in the course of the history; with whole 
length figures of all the monarchs, from William 
the Conqueror, to the present time. [Here follow 
twelve lines of Drydenesque poetry.) London: 
Printed for J. Cooke, at Shakespeare’s-Head, No. 17, 
in Pater-noster Row, MpcOLXX VIL.” 


The illustrations (whole page, each en 
framed with an eighteenth-century border) | 
are not devoid of merit, though very tame, 
and unmistakably “of the period.” We now | 


and then come across them in the windows 
of old print shops. The book appears well 
written, yet rather pedantic than brilliant. 
Herpert B. CLayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The following advertisement, which I tran- 
scribe from the Morning Post, Friday, 3 April, 
1778, will give Mr. SpackMAN the informa- 
tion he desires :— 

: ** An Entire New Work. 

To be completed in Eighty numbers only, or the 
overplus given gratis, making one large volume in 
folio, elegantly printed on an excellent new letter 
and superfine paper, and enriched with upwards 
of 100 beautiful and superb copper-plates, engraved 
from the drawings of the ingenious Samuel Wale, 
Esq. : and other capital masters ; by those excellent 
artists Walker, White, Grignion, Taylor, Chesham, 


Debroche, &c. 

“On Saturday, March 28, 1778, was published, 
price only Six-pence (adorned with a_ beautiful 
frontispiece drawn by Samuel Wale, Esq.: and 
engraved by Mr. Grignion, and a whole length figure 
of the victorious Henry V. the Conqueror of France, 
finely engraved by Mr. Taylor), 

** Number L. (to be continued weekly) of 

A New and Authentic History of England, from 
the most remote period of genuine historical evidence 
to the present important crisis: containing an 
interesting chronicle of the monarchs; an accurate 
chronological account of remarkable events; an 
entertaining recital of singular occurrences; and 
an impartial biographical narrative of the lives of 
eminent persons: including, in the whole, every 
interesting transaction in the annals of the British 
Empire, for the space of two thousand years. 

“By William Augustus Russel, Esq. 

“London, printed for J. Cooke, at No. 17, in 
Paternoster-Row ; and sold by all Booksellers and 
News-carriers in Great-Britain and Ireland.” 

The rest of the advertisement, fifty seven 
lines, contains a list of engravings to appear 
in the work, with which I will not take up 
valuable space in ‘N. & W. R. Tarte. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


In the late Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue for 
1868 I find on p. 735, No. 10,632 :— 

“England Displayed, being a Complete Survey 
and Description of England and Wales, revised by 
P. Russell and Owen Price. Plates and Maps, 
2 vols. Folio, Old Green French Morocco, gilt Edges, 
very Fine Copy, 1769, 2/. 16s.” 

Can this be the work? Atrrep J. Kine. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Mr. Grapstone’s Heicut (9 §, v. 129).— 
Some years ago I had a very excellent anes. 
tunity of judging on this matter. The late 
Dean Howson, of Chester, died on 15 Dec., 
1885, and was buried a few days after in the 
Cloister Garth. Lt so happened that I, as an 
old protégé of the Dean, and secretary of the 
Chester Association of Old King’s Scholars, 
was able to obtain a seat in the Cloister 
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Garth itse lf, just by the entrance gate. The 
service had proceeded some distance when 
Mr. Gladstone entered, and, standing at the 
door, in his great coat and with head un 
covered, did me the honour to share my 
service paper with me. I then considered 
he was about 5 ft. 10 in. high (a little less 
than myself). I remember being struck at 
the memorial service in Westminster Abbey 
with the shortness of the coflin. I was 
stationed in the second row at the western 
door, between the Lord Mayor of Birming 
ham and the Sheriff of Lichfield. [ once saw 
Mr. Gladstone at a prize distribution, and 
again at the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the present Chester King’s School, but had not 
then such favourable opportunities of judging 
his height as I had in the Chester Cloister 
Garth and the nave of Westminster. The 
body stood some minutes close to where | was 
placed. T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


S 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN ii. 307, 
353, 396, 436).—The various correspondents 
who have contributed notes upon this art 
fail, | find, to touch upon or describe the way 
the higher class of silhouettes appear to have 
been created during the early portion of last 
century. I possess a prized portrait in black 
wofile of my venerable mother when a child. 

t suggests a young girl with a neck of 

swan-like grace, painted a slate black, the 
short-cut hair pencilled in liquid gold, 
a coral necklace (coloured red) around the 
throat, whilst upon the top of the low-cut 
frock is a frilled edging painted with Chinese 
white. The ear, and a suggestion or two of 
drapery upon the little one’s gown, are put 
in by a few touches of Japanese black. At 
Southsea the other day (7 Feb.) our family 
were celebrating my good mother’s eightieth 
birthday anniversary, when the portrait in 
question, in its original modest little ebonized 
and reeded frame, was produced. This is 
what my still very active and most versatile 
parent said about it :— 

“Ah! my dears, how well I remember that like- 
ness being taken, seventy-five years ago this very 
day ! for that, too, was on my birthday celebration. 
My sister Lydia and dear mother had theirs done at 
the same time. We were all three taken in High 
Street, Sheflield, at a shop situated upon the right 
hand side going down th ut thoroughfare, a few doors 
above George Street. The operator used an instru 
ment of brass and wood, elbowed much like the 
pointing machines in vogue in seulptors’ studios 
The end of this passed lightly over the wer, 
touching, in turn, back, shoulder, neck, head, face, 


and bust. By some mechanical contrivance —one 
that | really do not now remember—a point or 
pencil was made to work in unison at the other 
extreme, and it traced accurately in miniature, 
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upon a card laid on the table upon which the 
machine stood, the outline of the subject. That 
formed the basis of this likeness, which a young 
man afterwards filled in. I well recollect L was 
wearing a purple frock at the time, but, of course, 
the actual colour does not show in this black atfair. 

Happening to be at Dundee at the time of 
the Tay Bridge disaster (it occurred upon the 
last Sunday evening in 1879, when sixty- 
seven people were ‘drowned), recollect ‘a 
Mr. Saunders, a saddler at Broughty Ferry, in 
the imme diate neighbourhood, possesse d, and 
showed as a curio, one of these identical 
portrait-taking machines. 

A quarter of a century after my mother’s first 
experience silhouettes were taken as already 
described by prior correspondents. One of 
my own is before me as | write. L stood for 
it upon my eighth birthday anniversary 
(i.e, just fifty years ago), in High Street, 
Islington, N. i shows, in black profile, a 
boy wearing a “top” hat, with hair, ear, and 
a suggestion of shoulders touched in by liquid 
gold. There is a marked difference, however, 
between the two pictures of mother and son. 
Indeed, my good parent remarked, with some 
amount of dignity, 

“ After the machine had accurately produced the 
required outline, the rest of mine was painted in. 
There was nothing so common as cut paper. Next 
to a water or oil colour, these productions were 
considered the best of the day.’ 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘New Criricat Review’ (9 8. iv. 537; 
v. 114).—There is no proof that this work 
was written by Ralph, the political writer. 
( iulmers (‘ Biog. Dict.’) says: 

‘There is an excellent pamphlet gs to 
him, which was published about 1731 * Review 
of the Public Buildings of London,’ but from the 
style and subject we should suppose his name 
borrowed. In the edition of 1783 the book is de- 
scribed as ‘ originally written by Ralph, Archi- 
tect, and now re printe “ul with very large Additions.’” 

The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ asserts that Ralph is 
not entitled to be credited with the author- 
ship of the pamphlet. It is to be noted that 
the author, in the preface to the second 
edition, disclaims being an architect, which is 
probably the truth, although his ac quaintance 
with architecture is, to say the least, remark 
able. There is no trace of an architect of the 
name of Ralph at the time the pamphlet was 
written, and the name does not appear in the 

‘Dietionary of Architecture, published by 
the Architectural Publication ws iety. 

Joun Hepp. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Army Rank (9 S. v. 47).—-I am not sure 


if I understand rightly the question asked 
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by Senex, but, as a Scot, I answer by asking 
another question, Has ‘he looked at ‘The 
Lawes and Ordinances of Warre’ of 1640? 
V. S. 
As to colonels, see ‘H.E.D.’ As to lieutenant- 
colonels in cavalr y regiments, see 7'ransactions 
of the Royal Histor ical Society, xiii. (N.S.) 27 
Q. V 
“ Jesso” (9% v. 88).—This is an island on 
the eastern coast of Asia, north of Japan. 
The word jesso means “the shore.” A very 
interesting account of the island, the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabits ants, &e., is 
to be found in ‘The Eneyclopiedia,’ 
twenty-two volumes, 182 ALF. J. KING. 
101, Sandmere Road, Japham, 8 


For the “lands of Jesso” (¢.¢., the north 
island of Japan), see atlases and gazetteers of 
the beginning of the present century and 
period anterior. E. A. P. 


MEN WEARING Earrines v. 88).—The 
idea in this district is that earrings cure weak 
eyes, more especially inflammation of the 
edge of the eyelids, or “bleary eyes” as the 
local dialect has it. It is probably a survival 
in a more modified form of the old drastic 
counter-irritant used in these cases of a seton 
inserted at the back of the neck. 

J. G. Watiace-J ames, M.B. 


Haddington. 


Sailors and fishermen very commonly wear 
earrings, but I cannot say why, though it is 
certainly true that piercing the ears is popu- 
larly supposed to be good ‘for sore eyes, and 
I have known eases in which relief followed. 
That the piercing and the relief stood to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect may, 
however, be questioned. C. C. B. 


Earrings used to be commonly worn by 
foreign sailors. W. C. B. 


“Boer” (9% S. v. 3, 57, 136).—I wish to 
warn all whom it may concern against a 
thing which is now (as always) prevalent, 
viz., newspaper philology. It 1s made up by 
journalists, who are wholly unaware of the 
very existence of modern scientific philology, 
and so evolve the most ridiculous results out 
of their own ignorance. This is well ex- 
emplified in the wholly ridiculous statement 
quoted from the Law Times at the last 
reference: “ The word /ower is allied to the 
Gaelic 40, a cow, and among its numerous 
cognates in the Aryan languages is included 
the Dutch term doer.” 

If the writer had had any e ‘lementary know 
ledge of the phonetic laws of “the Aryan 


languages” he would have discovered that 
the Gaelic bo, as carefully explained in the 
admirable ‘Gaelic Etymological Dictionary,’ 
by Macbain, p. xxxvili, is the equivalent of 
the E nglish cow, « the — letter being 
(technically) a labialized velar g. Bo is the 
stock example ; I quote it in my * Primer of 
Philology,’ p. 79, and in my ‘Principles of 
English Etymology,’ p. 122. Instead of be- 
lieving in the Law Times, or any other 
journalistic philology, it is far better to 
consult the ‘Historical English Dictionary ,’ 
as | have said on many previous occasions. It 
is there shown that Jower, a tenant who rents 
a herd of cows, is derived from North E. sow, 
a herd, and is therefore related to doer. But 
neither dower, nor bow, nor doer, is in any way 
related to the Gaelic bo. It is one of those 
hardy assertions which can only be ventured 
upon by irresponsible and anonymous “ philo- 
logists who no reputation to lose. 
Wacrer W. SKEAT. 
Tue Satmon Disease (9 S. v. 87).—The 
earliest mention of a salmon disease that 
occurs to me is to be found on p. 6 of the 
“Antiquities and Scenery of the North of 
Scotland, in a Series of Letters to Thomas 
Pennant, Esq., by the Rev, Charles Cordiner, 
of Banff” (London, 1780). In_ his second 
letter, dated 17 May, 1776, he mentions a 
disease caused to salmon by what was believed 
to be an insect attendant on the fish which, 
he says, come up the river Deveron. He 
describes the appearance of the affected fish 
as wretched and disagreeable, the upper jaw 
with a hole almost through (in some cases 
quite through), not one fin entire, scales and 
skin in many places destroyed, presenting 
appearance of foul ulcers, &e. He makes no 
mention of fungus. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


“To Priest” (9 S. iv. 514; v. 10, 96).— 
“Priested” and “ bishoped ” are, I believe, 
only close translations. “ Episcopari” is well 
known in the phrase ‘‘ nolo episcopari,’ ‘and 
[think I have seen “ presbyteratus est,” he 
was presbyterated, ¢. ¢., priested. 


Lonpon Cuurcu Rectisters (9 8. v. 89).— 
Mr. P. E. Cuark will find what he seeks at 
the end of vol. xlviii. of the Journal of 
the British Archeological Association. It is 
contained in a ‘Report on the Transcription 
and Publication of Parish Registers,’ pub 
lished under the direction of the Congress of 
Archwological Societies in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries, 1892. We have here 
a complete list of those registers for England 
and Wales which have been collected and 
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issued, in print or MS., together with refer- reading of Chytreus appear, having the addi- 


ences to the books wherein copies of such 
registers have appeared. The list of those in 
print was “extracted by permission from 
‘Parish Registers,’ privately printed by 
George W. Marshall, Esq., LL.D. 1891.” I 
need hardly say these lists all relate to past 
times. Should Mr. Crark desire further 
details, I should be happy to let him have a 
complete abstract, with all references. 
Hersert B. Clayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Laue. 

Among the volumes of registers, &c., to be 
issued during the current year by the Parish 
Register Society will be one giving a list of 
all the printed and manuscript copies of 
parish registers which are in public libraries, 
&e. Among them Mr. P. E. Clark will find 
those in or about London. E. A. Fry, 

Hon. Sec. Parish Register Society. 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

A list of the churches in London and the 
suburbs whose registers have been printed 
may be compiled by referring to ‘N. & Q.,’ 8% 
S. vi. 421 ; vii. 382; viii. 56; ix. 337; xi. 443, 
to which should be added the following : 
St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields ; Christ Church, 
Newgate Street ; St. Dunstan’s, Stepney ; and 
La Patente, Spitalfields, including the French 
churches of L’Eglise de St. Jean in St. John 
Street (registers 1687-1823); L’Fglise de 
lArtillerie in Artillery Street (registers 
1691-1786); Petticoat Lane Church, 1691 ; 
L’Eglise de later l’Eglise Neuve, 
in Church Street, 1687-1809; L’Eglise de 
Wheeler Street (registers 1703-1742), incor- 
porated with La Patente in the latter year ; 
and L’Eglise de Crispin Street (registers 
1693-1716). Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71. Brecknock Road. 


Virerw’s Errrarn (8 8. xi. 188, 329).—The 
following occurs in the ‘ Variorum in Europa 
Itinerum Delicie’ of Nathan Chytrieus, editio 
secunda, 1599, p. 70:— 

“Virgilii sepulchrum non procul inde, supra 
aditum, sive introitum Crypt Puteolanw, per 
montem Pausilypum itineris gratid acts, olim con- 
spiciebatur: nunc hi versiculi recens candido mar- 
mori insculpti ibidem leguntur. 

(Qui cineres ? tumuli hwe vestigia ; conditur olim 

Ille hoe, qui cecinit paseua, rura, duces.” 
Burmann in his ‘ Anthologia,’ Epig. ii. 199, 
gives these lines, reading, 

(Jue cineris tumulo hoe vestigia? conditur, olim, &e. 
Ile gives, however, the former reading in a 
note, In “A Pieturesque Tour of Ltaly, from 
Drawings made in ISL6-17 by James Hake 
will, Arch*” (London, John Murray, 1820), 
sv. ‘Tomb of Virgil,’ the lines with the 


tion “Anno 1554.” I have not found any 
epitaph of Virgil under ‘Puteolis’ in * In- 
scriptiones Sacrosancte Vetustatis ’ of Petrus 
Apianus and Barptholomeus Amantius, In- 
golstadii, 1534. Rospert PIerRPornt. 


Joun THURBANE (9 v. 109)—He was 
M.P. for Sandwich 1679-1700. He was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn 30 June, 1651, as “son 
and heir of James Thurbane [or Thurbarne], 
of Sandwich, Kent,” and to Wadham College, 
Oxford, 12 November, 1651; B.A. 29 March, 
1655. Called to the bar in 1660, and created 
serjeant-at-law 1689. His father was M.P. 
for Sandwich 1656-76 ; and his grandfather, 
James Thurbarne, of New Romney, was ad- 
mitted a student of Gray’s Inn 10 February, 
1584/5, and sat as M.P. for New Romney 
1597-98. A Robert Thurbarne, brother of 
the last, was M.P. for New Romney in 
1586-87. W. D. PINK. 


John Thurbane (the name is given as Thur- 
barne in W. Boys’s ‘ History of Sandwich ’) 
was descended from a good family. His an- 
cestors, from 1331, had been very eminent in 
the Cinque Ports, especially in Hastings, 
Romney, and Romney Marsh. A Mr. Thur- 
bane, a barrister, was appointed one of the 
town’s counsel 1625 ; he was probably James 
(a J.P. for Kent in the reign of James), grand- 
father of John. His son, also James, was Town 
Clerk of Sandwich 1643 to 1662, and 1667 to 
his death. He was one of the barons (or 
burgesses) in Parliament 1656, 1659, 1660, and 
1661, served the office of mayor 1660, and was 
a supporter of the canopy at the coronation 
of Charles II. His first wife was named 
Ellen ; they had three children: John, born 
5 May, 1636; James, born (and died) 
July, 1640; and Mary, born January, 1643. 
Ellen died 4 March, 1657. James married 
(secondly), 13 November, 1658, Mrs. Bennet 
Forster, widow, who died 20 September, 1680. 
James died 23 May, 1688. His son, John 
Thurbane, was bred to the bar, became an 
eminent counsel, and was made a serjeant- 
at-law 1689. He represented Sandwich in the 
two Parliaments of 1679 ; again in 1681, 1689, 
1690 ; and, 11 April, 1698, was chosen member 
in the room ot Edward Brent, Esq. ; and 
again, the same year, at the “general.” He 
was three times married. By his first wife, 
Mary (second daughter, and ultimately sole 
heiress, of Sir Robert Croke, Knt.), he had no 
By his second, Anne Cutts, sister and 


Issue, 


heir of John, Lord Cutts, Baron of Gowran, 
he had an only daughter, Joanna, and at his 
death (25 January, 1713) bequeathed to her 
| the lordship of Chequers with other estates. 
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Joanna married, first, Col. George Revett, of 
the Foot Guards (killed at Malplaquet, 1709). 
They had three sons and one daughter, 
Mary Joanna Cutts Revett, who, on the 
death of her brothers, became sole heiress of 
the family estates. Joanna (the mother) 
married, secondly, John Russell, Esq., son 
of Sir John Russell, Bart., a widower, and 
the estates acquired by John Russell subse- 
oe ntly came to his issue by his first wife, 
Rebecca, sister of Sir C. Eyre, Knt., of Kew. 

The Thurbane arms were, } Sable, a griffin 
passantargent. Crest, a griftin’s head couped 
argent. See  Berry’s ‘ Buckinghamshire 
Genealogies,’ 39; Lipscomb’s History of 
Buckinghamshire’ (1847), ii. 194; W. Boys’s 
‘History of Sandwich ’ (1792), 350. 

Hersert b. Clayton, 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Venn: Mountrorp 8. iv. 497 ; v. 37).— 
Since sending my former re ply I have received 
from a friend the following information : 

“* Burke’s Landed Gentry,’ ‘Westropp of 
Limerick and Clare.’ From an old pedigree on 
—— this family appears to have been of note in 

Yorkshire from 1100. The first member who settled 
in Ireland was Mountiford Westropp, who was ap- 
pointed Controller of Customs at Limerick in 1660. 
He was most probably the son of Ralph Westropp, 
of Cornborough, and nephew of Ellen Westropp, the 
daughter of William Westropp, and wife of Sir 
Francis Osbaldiston, Bart., and Attorney-General 
of Charles L. in Ireland. Mountiford Westropp died 
in 1698, having purchased estates in Clare. He was 
succeeded by his son Mountiford, whose daughter 
Susannah married John Longtield.” 

My brother tells me that there is at pre- 
sent in Dublin a barrister named Mountford 
Longfield. FRANCESCA. 


Lord Montford had an only son, the Hon. 
Henry Bromley, who was ensign, and after- 
wards lieutenant and captain, in the Royal 
Berks Militia. He became major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the 26th Foot. He married 
Miss Eliza Watts, of Islington. Surely he 
became Lord Montford, as he was an only son. 

In one of the Berks parishes I am sure | 
have seen the marriage of one of the Venns. 

E. Corps, 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


Epcert (9 8. iii. 407; iv. 177; v. 13).—Mr. 
STEVENSON is an old hand at place-names, and 
it is therefore all the more surprising to find 
him appending his name to the somewhat 
rash statements printed at the last reference. 
To begin with, he argues that 4 is not dropped 
in local nomenclature. The truth is that a 
long list could be compiled of English place 
names and surnames which have lost the 
aspirate. Anfield, a Liverpool suburb, was, 


for example, originally Ha anging Field ; pom 
Yorks, was anciently Herghes = Heargas ; 
and there is little doubt that names like 

\lston, Ardington, Ardley, Ardwick, Arley, 
Armsworth, Arrington, Arding, Ogden, 
Orton, &c, have in many instances, like the 
pronoun “it,” and such common nouns as 
“ostler,” “ability,” “arbour,” “ermine,” 
“abundance,” &e., discarded an initial 4 ; 
while there is a swarm of names where the 
aspirate has made the easier drop from the 
second element. Thus we have “oo 
Greenall, Aspull, Aspinall, ee Cassop, 
Repingale, Birdsall, Upsall, Withnell, Thingoe, 
Grimsoe, Grimsargh, Antill, &e., all of which 
have cast out the initial £ of the last syllable. 

These, again, remind us at once of such 
foreign ex xamples as Adrianople, Adriatic, the 
Egean Anydro (“ waterless ”), and Yusova, the 
Russian iron-making town founded by ‘and 
called after a Welshman named Hughes; as 
well as of such Christian names as Bernard and 
Anna, 

Before I penned the note at the second 
reference I considered the name Edgett 
from every reasonable point of view, and | 
see nothing to alter in the paragraph. I dis- 
missed, with some reluctance, the idea of 
connecting the name with “edge” as applied 
to a land feature, because in ‘English topo- 
graphy the root-meaning of that term when 
used uncompounded seems to imply partial 
it not entire inaccessibility. Thus in the 

‘H.E.D.,’ s.»., 6 and 11, we find the definitions 

“ escarpment terminating a plateau,” and 
“the brink or verge (of a bank or preci- 
pice),” and a quotation showing that in at 
least one northern county precipices are 
called “edges” (compare also the ‘ Eng. Dial. 
Dict.’ “a steep hill or hillside”) Here I 
thought I was treading on dangerous ground. 
That is why I ventured to say that edge-gate 
would make “no sense.” There certainly 
does not appear to be much sense in a road 
over a cliff or precipice. What, for instance, 
does “ Brincliffe Edge” (near Sheftield) mean 
but the edge of Brincliffe? And, moreover, 
although I could find plenty of Ridgeways, 
an Edgeway was not discoverable—a signiti- 
cant fact. The compound terms Edgehill and 
Ridgehill seem to me to be in a somewhat 
different category. 

Mr. STEVENSON favours an alternative deri- 
vation from an alleged male name Eadgéat, 
“written Hddiet in Domesday.” Can he refer 


to any Anglo-Saxon document containing 
Kadgeat? L think not. It strikes me as 
being a rather improbable combination. | 
fail to see the wisdom of bringing up assumed 


verbal forms to explain a name which can be, 
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as I believe, better explained by existing and 
genuine forms. As a matter of fact, the 
Eddiet and Eddied of Domesday Book, as the 
context shows, are female names representing 
A.-Sax. ELadgyth (Edith), not an imaginary 
Eadgéat. Mr. Stevenson here appears to 
have been the unsuspecting victim of an 
erratic entry in Mr. W. G. Searle’s ‘Ono- 
masticon Anglo-Saxonicum.’ 

Another point is that Mr. STEVENSON appa- 
rently fails to perceive that the Anglo-Saxon 
personal name #eqg was a poetical term for a 
sword, and is to be compared with such other 
Anglo-Saxon weapon-terms and personal- 
name components as (dr (spear), Scea/t (spear 
or arrow), Seax (dagger), &e. Furthermore, 
the word “gate” in local names signified a 
way, road, path, or lane on level ground, 
as well as a gap or passage in high ground ; 
compare Icel. and Swed. gata, Dan.-Norw. 
qade, Ger. qasse, “ street,” “lane.” 

Lastly, | think that America, with its great 
mixture of populations, is exactly the country 
where a name is likely to go “ etymologically 
wrong.” Hy. Harrison. 


“Doctor” A Curistran Name (9 iv. 
518; v. 53).—At the latter reference Dr. 
ForsHaw and Mr. Rowe both refer to the 
use of titles as Christian names, the former 
remarking that such christening schemes 
suggest “a feasible manner of upsetting 
social distinctions.” A popular proprietor of 
a travelling circus is known throughout Great 
Britain as “Lord George Sanger,” and I 
remember reading on a poster of his, a few 
months ago, an account of what purported to 
be an interview with the Queen after a per- 
formance given by command at Windsor. 
At this interview Her Majesty made amused 
inquiry as to Mr. Sanger’s assumption of 
title, Mr. Sanger replying that he was so 
christened. Sir Squire Bancroft’s is another 
example of a somewhat novel Christian name. 
“Major” Howe is a well-known London boot- 
maker ; and [ have come across several people 
who would have ordinarily been known as 
Mr. G. Jones, Mr. M. Smith, &e., who were 
invariably referred to as General Jones, Major 
Smith, &e. F. A. Russet. 


“Major” as a Christian name is somewhat 
inconvenient, for when his friends speak of 
Major B. it is sometimes thought that they 
are referring to a military man. With regard 
to what is said at the close of Dr. Forsuaw’s 
reply, it may not be inappropriate to say 
that a clergyman friend told me some years 
ago that he refused as baptismal names 
a string of titles which was proffered by a 
working man as his selection of Christian 


names for his child. My friend thus saved 
some humble Jones or Robinson from having 
tu declare himself, whenever asked for his 
name in full, to be Prince Duke Earl Count 
Esquire. Is there not a circus which is 
advertised as having for its proprietor Lov 
George Sanger? “Major” and “Lord” are 
surnames, and are therefore sometimes given 
as Christian names. F, JARRATT 


Some years since, in Virginia, I came across 
several persons possessing this peculiar Chris- 
tian name, which, though unusual amongst 
white people, is common enough with negroes. 
In the old slave days numbers of plantations 
had coloured servants bearing this name, many 
of whom no doubt transmitted it to their 
children after they were free, and hence the 
continuation of it as a Christian name to-day 
amongst their descendants. 

Freverick T. HipcamMe. 


In some parts of England a seventh son is 
baptized Doctor, in recognition of the power 
of healing which it is supposed he will possess. 
I know instances of Earl, Lord, Squire, and 
Major being used as Christian names. Lord 
George Sanger and Squire Bancroft are 
familiar to us all. Sr. SwirHrn. 


“Ving ”=a (9 8. v. 47). 
—“ Vine” is used in this sense in several of 
our dialects, and in that of this neighbourhood 
amongst others. Lyte, Gerard, and other of 
our old herbalists also use the word somewhat 
loosely, applying it toseveral different creepers, 
such as bryony and clematis. White bryony 
| (vit’s alba in old writers) has, in fact, from 
| the earliest times been known by the names 

“vine,” “wild vine,” and “ white vine.” See 
the ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Bryony.’ Cc. C. B 

Epworth. 

Halliwell explains vine as “any trailing 
plant bearing fruit,” but does not give any 
approximate date. I think, but have not 
the book at hand to verify, that the word is 
used for the trailing shoots of the bramble or 
blackberry in the ‘Arcana Fairfaxana, a book 
of household recipes, &c., of the Fairfax 
family in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, published by Mawson & Swan, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a few years ago. 

J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 


Haddington. 


Possibly the reason why “in Canada and the 
United States even the stems of potatoes are 
potato-vines ” may be found in the fact that 
the original potato, the native sweet-potato, 
belongs to the convolvulus family, and is “a 
creeping, rarely twining vine.” The mode 


of speech would be easily transferred to its 
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name-fellow. Gerarde’s ‘ Herball’ says of the 
sweet-potato: “It hath long, rough, flexible 
branches trailing upon the ground like unto 
those of Pompions.” I suppose the recumbent 
stems of pumpkins and melons are “ vines” 
everywhere. In ‘ Sordello’ Browning says: 
Observe a pompion-twine afloat, 
and must have meant some kind of eae 


da 


HANNAYS OF KIRKDALE (9° S. iv. 69).--I 
should be glad if H. G. H. could give me some 
particulars—such as dates of birth, marriage, 
and death—of Sir Samuel Hannay’s daughter 
who married a Mr. Woodroffe, and died in 
1813. Her portrait was painted by Romney 
in 1790. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. W. 


“CoMPARISONS ARE (9S, iv. 534; 
v. 46).—As a sort of supplement to the in- 
teresting note by F. H. in reference to my 
own, perhaps it may not be irrelevant to give | 
the two instances that I have come across in 
‘Don Quixote.’ Both are from the Second 
Part. In chap. i. the Knight says to the 
Barber :— 

““Y es posible que vuesa merced no sabe que /as | 
comparaciones que se hacen de ingenio 4 ingenio, de 
valor 4 valor, de hermosura 4 hermosura y de linage | 
a linage son siempre odiosas y mal recibidas ?” 


And in chap. xxiii. we find 

“Cuente vuesa merced su historia como debe, que 
ya sabe que toda comparacion es odiosa, y asi no 
hay para que comparar 4 nadie con nadie.” 

It is curious to find also in ‘ Don Quixote’ 
a proverb analogous to “Trust in God. and 
keep your powder dry,” viz., “ A Dios rogando 
y con el mazo dando,” which Jarvis renders 
with some licence, “ Pray devoutly, and ham- 
mer on stoutly”; Viardot more closely, “ En 
priant Dieu tu dois donner du maillet.” 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 

An earlier instance of this saying occurs, 
it is said, though I have not verified it, in 
Boiardo’s ‘Orlando Innamorato’ (c. vi. st. iv. 
1, 1), in regard to the comparative merits 
of Orlando and Rinaldo. Boiardo died in 
1496. I believe ‘Don Quixote’ has “Com- 
parisons are offensive,” not “ odious.” 

J. H. MacMrcwakt. 


“Out or print” (9 S. v. 124).— Mr. 
Ceci, CLARKE is bold. Old traditions and 
sayings die hard, and some of them will “lif 
for efer dill the shudgemend day, yes, pless 
der hearts.” “Out of print” is, of course, 
most ridiculous, but it is generally under- 
stood, and “the satisfactory substitute” will 
be difficult to discover. May | suggest “out 


of type,” or “type distributed”? “Out of 
type” would, | think, be satisfactory, for, 
after all, print is but a facsimile of type. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford, 


Following Mr. Crecrt CLARKE’s remarks on 
this phrase let me relate an incident which 
occurred a few days ago. When [ purchased, 
on behalf of my company, the British rights 
in a German piece of music, the Berlin pub- 
lisher wrote, “Please send me a copy when 
| the piece is out of print.” He had evidently 
| heard the phrase, and attributed to it exactly 
| the opposite meaning to that which it bears. 

By the way, my experience is that “O. P.” 
|often means that the “collector” has been 
| too lazy to ask for the work, or that the 
| publisher’s counter-man has been too lazy to 
look for it. J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


| Op Ace at Fiery (6% S. vii. 68, 337).— 
|The following passage, extracted from God- 
frey Goodman’s ‘ Fall of Man’ (1616), pp. 83-4, 
well illustrates the Elizabethan “point of 
view ” as regards this topic :- 

* As you walke in the streetes, obserue the num- 
ber of passengers, indge of their yeeres by their 
complections ; or looke into the Register booke of 
your Churches, and you shall finde more _liuing 
vnder the age of thirtie, then aboue If man 
comes vnto fortie yeeres, then all his acquaintance 
is among the dead: he scornes to conuerse with 
young men, to take their counsell cr aduice whom 
he knew boyes without vnderstanding, and are still 
boyes, in respect of himselfe.” 

On p. 365 he says, “I think that seuentie 
yeeres then [¢.e. in David's had the 
same proportion that fiftie yeeres haue now 
at this time.” Hakewill, in his ‘ Apologie,’ 
written to refute Goodman’s argument, leaves 
these statements uncontradicted, though 
mentioning several instances of longevity. 
Ricuarp H. Tuornron. 


Portland, Oregon. 


On tHE Worp “Up” (9 8S. v. 121).—Mr. 
Tuomas, in his very amusing note, does not 
mention “ fill up,” which is Scriptural. Many 
people would say a thing is “filled up” who 
would not say it is “full up.” Is not “full 
up” due to “filled up”? C. C. B. 


Mr. Raven Tuomas does not observe that 
in all the examples he adduces in justifica- 
tion of the expression “full up,” the word 
“up” is used in qualification of a verb and 
not of an adjective. It does not follow that 
because to “fillup” is good idiomatic English, 
“full up” is good English too. Even in the 
vulgarism to “ wash and brush up,” the word 
“up” is probably employed to indicate that 
the word “brush” is not intended to denote 
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the instrument, but the fact of its applica 
tion. “Cash down” is obviously an elliptical 
expression in which the word “down” quali 


fies the implied verb “to pay,” and does not | 


qualify the word “ cash.” H. A. HARBEN. 
Hyde Park, Ww. 


Even worse than a train “slowing up” te 
the platform is the expression to “lull up” in 
a letter from the Tugela in one of the daily 
papers of 17 February : “We begin hammer- 
ing at daybreak, lull up about nine for a 
while for breakfast, then from noon or there- 
abouts till 1.30 p.w., and on again until near 
sundown.” B. 

Upton. 


Karts or St. Pot (9 8. iv. 169, 293, 386, 
444; v. 72).—Of the first family of the Counts 
of St. Pol [ have not met with one earlier 
than 1030. The last male, Hugh of Ghent, 
left an only daughter and heiress, Ysabel, 
married to Gaucher de Chatillon. Gaucher, or 
(as he is called in the Patent Roll) Waucher, 
was count in 1212. The last male of this 
second family was Gui de Chatillon, who 
died a hostage in England about 1360. His 
sister and heiress, Mahaut, took the county 
to her husband, Gui de Luxembourg, Count 
of Ligny. He, his son, and grandson were 
successively Counts of St. Pol. Then a Pierre 
de Ligny succeeded (by gift it is said). His 
son again was count, and was executed for 
treason in 1475. This man’s son was restored 
in 1477, and though he had three sons, they 
died without issue, and his estates and titles 
went to his daughter’s husband, Francois de 
Bourbon, Count of Vendéme. I have seen no 
later trace of a Count of St. Pol, and have 
always supposed the title was absorbed in 
the higher dignity. A younger son of the 
Constable (executed in 1475) was Count of 
Brienne—how, [ know not. Alliances with 
the King of Jerusalem’s family were not 
wanting, but [ see no trace of inheritance 
passing to the Luxembourgs. The later 
countship of Brienne died out in 1608. 


Aston Clinton. 


Otp Woopen Cuest (9 v. 88).—The 
following extract from the Rev. Thos. 
Perkins’s ‘History of Wimborne Minster 
and Christchurch Priory’ (which littie book 
ix, curiously enough, reviewed in the very 
number of ‘N. & Qin which this question 
appeared) will perhaps interest Mr. Newport: 

“In this aisle is also to be seen the relic chest, not 
formed as chests usually are of planks or slabs 
fastened together, but hewn out of a solid trunk of 
oak. The chest is over 6 ft. long, but the cavity 
inside is not more than 2in. in length, Yin. in 
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| width, and Gin. in depth, hence it will be seen how 
| thick and massive the walls are. Originally it con 
tained the relics of the church, and probably is 
much older than the present minster itself. It was 
ifterwards used as a safe for deeds. In 1735 some 
deeds were taken from it bearing the date 1200.” 

The author gives A.p. 705 as the most pro 
bable date for the foundation of Wimborne 
Minster. Bernarp P. Scarrercoon., 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate. 


Until the year 1888 a similar chest to the 
one mentioned by Mr. Newrort was to be 
seen in the church here. It was 8 ft. long and 
24 ft. wide, and appeared to have been cut out 
of a solid oak log. It was secured by three 
locks, the respective keys being held by the 
vicar and twochurchwardens. There was no 
information obtainable as to its exact age. It 
was presented by the vicar and churchwardens 
on 29 November, 1888, to the Northampton 
Museum, where I believe it is still located, 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


At Wimborne Minster, Dorset, there is an 
ancient relic chest, hewn (canoe fashion) out 
of a solid piece of oak. It bears the local 
reputation of being;much older than the 
church itself; but as much of this most 
interesting minster belongs to the Norman 
period, and L never remember meeting with 
a bit of real Norman woodwork in my life, 
the accuracy of that_statement is doubtful. 

larry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

In Wimborne Minster I was shown such a 
chest about two or three years ago. So far 
as my memory serves me, it might have been 
constructed as described, and it was certainly 
referred by the guide to the Saxon period. 
The same number of ‘ N. & Q.’ that contained 
the query had a review of a work on Wim- 
borne Minster, which work would probably 
have some allusion to this chest, since it is 
shown as one of the objects of greatest in- 
terest. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 

[The account of the chest appears on p. 49 of the 
book in question. ] 


(9 S. v. 88).— The’ following 
quotation from Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
already used by me in one of my notes on 
‘Algernon’ (‘N. & S. ii. 517), will 
answer A. F. R.’s query :— 

** My beard I had once suffered to grow till it was 
about a quarter of a yard long; but as I had both 
scissors and razors sufficient, I had cut it pretty 
short, except what grew on my upper lip, which I 
had trimmed into a large pair of Eoiaesten 
whiskers, such as 1 had seen worn by some Turks 
it Sallee, for the Moors did not wear such, though 
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the Turks did; of these moustachios, or whiskers, 
I will not say they were long enough to hang my 
hat upon them, but they were of a length and shape 
monstrous enough, and such as in England would 
have passed for frightful.” 

The “old dictionary” consulted by the 
Saturday Re yiew is doubtless that of Bailey, 
but Johnson,in the last folio edition of his 
dictionary, defines whisker as “the hair grow- 
ing on the cheek unshaven ; the mustachio.” 
A. F. R. will perhaps find my articles on 
* Algernon’ interesting. F. ADAMS. 
100, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Outside the Saturday Review’s old die- 
tionaries, to many of which I could refer, I 
quote from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Abbot,’ 
chap. xviii. (1820) : 

“There the soldier in buff and steel, his long 
sword jarring against the pavement, and his 
whiskered upper lip and frowning brow looking an 
habitual defiance of danger, which perhaps was 
not always made good.” 


Whiskers.” Walker's ‘ Dictionary ’ (1827) has: 


“ Whisker. The hair growing on the upper 
lip unshaven, the Mustachio. CC. B. 


Corns IN Founpation Stones (9 iv. 
199).—-No reply having appeared, may I ask 
if it has been noted that coins were formerly 
placed over the doorways of houses to denote 
the approximate date of the erection of the 
building, for good luck, as horseshoes are 
so frequently hung near the doorway now, 
or for some other reason? During repairs 
to my house in 1867, silver coins of the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Charles I. 
were met with ; these had been placed on the 
oak lintels, which were then round (except 
the outside being rather weather-worn), or in 
the masonry close above. I am told by 
builders that they have been met with in 
other houses built at the period indicated. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Sayrnes (9 §. iv. 478; v. 


Again, in Sir George Schart’s ‘Catalogue of 
the National Portrait Gallery’: “Whiskers, in | 


ancient descriptions, meant the hair over the | 
mouth, now called moustaches”; the meaning | 
given in the ‘ Imperial,’ a modern dictionary 
(1883), by Charles Annandale, M.A. (‘N. & Q.,’ 
6" S. iv. v.) Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The following example of this word in the 
sense of moustachios is not without interest. 
I have extracted it from Southey’s ‘Common- 
place Book,’ iii. 144 : 

““* Wilson’s History and Antiquities of the Dis- 
senting Churches,’ vol. i. p. 141. Joseph Jacob, an 
Independent preacher at Turner’s Hall, Philpot 
Lane, [in] the beginning of the last century, made 
achurch of his own. ‘He past an order obliging 
the whole of the congregation to stand during the 
time of singing. This, though by no means an un- 
common thing in the present day, was then looked 
upon as a great novelty. In this reformed church 
all periwigs were discarded ; the men members wore 
whiskers upon their wpper lips, in which Mr. Jacob 
set them an example.’” 

I have also a reference to Archwologia, 
XXxvi. 191, for whiskers meaning moustachios, 
but as I have not the series at hand I cannot 
extract what is said. ASTARTE. 

“They [the Hungarians] shave their beards, 
except the upper lip, which is generally 
adorned with a pair ot huge whiskers ” (John 
Hunter, Travels in the Year 1792,’ ed. 1796, 
p. 426). W. G. 


The Saturday Review's “old dictionary ” 
is evidently Bailey’s, whose definition of 
“whisker” is “a Tuft of Hair on the upper 
Lip of a Man”; of “ mustaches”: “That part 
of the Beard growing upon the upper Lip, 


| 38, 95).—“*As black as the devil's nutting- bag ” 


is a comparison in common use in the part of 
Suffolk from which I write. F. H. 
Marlesford. 


Tue JuBILEE NuMBER (9 §. iv. 533 ; v. 89). 

-At the first reference the Editor was kind 
enough to mention Mr. Everarp Homer CoLe- 
MAN as one of the earliest contributors to 
‘N. & Q’ At 9S. v. 90 A. H. alludes to 
this statement, and indicates that his first 
appearance was at 4" §, viii. 32. May I, 
as one who has now enjoyed the friendship 
and valued help of Mr. CoLEMAN for some 
years, venture to correct A. H. by submitting 
the following facts?) Mr. CoLEMAN has been 
a subscriber to ‘N. & Q. from the first, and 
is, therefore, in the happy possession of a 
complete set. His first contribution will be 
found at 1% S. vii. 66, and at 9" 8. iv. 542 his 
notes, queries, and replies had reached the 
astonishing total of 1,367. He is, therefore, 
not only one of the earliest contributors, 
but also one of the largest and most frequent. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

W. C. B. is correct in surmising that the 
signature J. M. (Oxford) stands for that of 
my father, John Macray. His first con- 
tribution oceurs in No. 13. Early in the Second 
Series, at the request of his and my friend 
Mr. Thoms, I sent some specimens of the 
notes with which Francis Douce enriched 
many of his books now in the Bodleian 
Library. W. D. Macray. 


Les Dérenus (9 S. iv. 288, 354, 425, 522 ; 
v. 97).—-Although Junot was Governor of 
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Paris and a duke, he never was a marshal. 
Ile made so many blunders in the field as a 
general that Napoleon would not give him 
the higher dignity. Kk. YARDLEY. 


If D. F. C. will kindly send me his address | 
[ shall be very grateful. 

(Rev.) W. TuckweE Lt. 

Waltham, Grimsby. 

Heten Favucrr AND MARGARET GILLIES 
(9 S. v. 147).—The portrait of Miss Helen 
Faucit as Julie de Mortemar, painted by Miss 
Gillies, was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1839, No. 884 in the Catalogue. 

Rosert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


Toap Mugs (9" 8S. v. 8).—“ Toad mugs,” as 
they are known, were probably made at 
several places. have examples made of 
Nottingham or Brampton stoneware, and | 
have others of ordinary “ pot”—not porcelain 

which may be of Rockingham make, or come 
from anywhere in the Potteries. None are of 
very recent make, and the sizes [ have seen 
are from pint to quart capacity, and the toads 
within are in every case on the side next to 
the mouth if the right hand is used. They 
were made to provide public-house fun, 
softies and greenhorns being the victims. 
The surprise of a toad mug consisted in the 
toad being seen by the drinker at the bottom 
of the mugas the last drops were drained, 
the toad seeming to bein the act of following 
the liquid. None of the specimens that | 
know are made with the intention for some 
of the liquor to spout out on the drinker. 
The toads seem to have been hollow so as to 
lessen the weight of the vessel. 

TuHos. RatTcLirre 


THe BIBLE ORIGINALLY WRITTEN IN DutcH 
(9% S. v. 66).—In common, no doubt, with 
many other readers, I have seen a co oxy of 
the first Dutch Bible ever printed. It ens 
the date of a.p. 1542, and is preserved and 
shown to visitors at Warndorft’s “ Bible 
Hotel,” in the Damrak, at Amsterdam. 

Harry Hens. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. By the Rev. 

{. C. Beeching, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Milton’s Poetical Works from the Edition of the 

Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Frowde.) 
Tue edition of Milton edited by the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching, to whom we owe many delightful and 
notable contributions to our knowledge of English 
poetical literature, is the best in all respects for 
the student and the lover of Milton. It is with 


some differences, to be noted, issued in two separate 
forms. The octavo edition is the more important, 
and is that to which more particularly applies the 
| high praise we are bestowing. For the first. time 
jin any accessible and available edition, Milton's 
poetry is given from the original texts. Such 
| chang res as have been made consist only in the 
employment of capitals, in which, in the main, the 
originals are followed, and in punctuation. The 
minor poems are from the text of 1645, with some 
additions from that of 1673. ‘ Paradise Lost’ is 
from the edition of 1667, with variations from the 
second edition of 1674; ‘Paradise Regained’ and 
‘Samson Agonistes’ from the first edition of 1671. 
With the exception of the priceless edition of the 
minor poems of 1645, to which we have never dared 
to treat ourselves, its price being practically pro- 
hibitory, reaching near 100/., the editions used 
ure those in which we have been in the habit of 
studying Milton — the first three editions of the 
‘Paradise Lost,’ the first edition of * Paradise 
| Regained’ and ‘Samson Agonistes,’ and the 1673 
edition of the poems being now before us. Between 
the first and second editions of the poems there are 
occasional differences of importance, generally to the 
advantage of the later. A line in the hymn ‘On the 
Morning of ¢ a s Nativity,’ stanza xv., which in 
the second and all subsequent editions is 
Orb’d in a Rain-bow ; and like glories wearing, 
is in the first edition 
The enameld Arras of the Rain-bow wearing. 
Some valuable light not elsewhere to be gained is 
occasionally thrown upon Milton’s rhythm. Unlike 
mast editions of the works, the present volume 
begins with the minor poems and ends with 
‘Samson Agonistes.’ We can but repeat our implied 
advice to lovers of Milton to abandon in favour 
of this edition all editions except those published 
in his lifetime. We regard its appearance as an 
unmistakable boon. In the miniature edition, now 
also appearing, the spelling and other matters are 
modernized. The book is printed on the milled 
Oxford india paper, with the result that the 
1,080 pages may well be carried in the waistcoat 
pocket. So clear and legible is, meanwhile, the 
fee. that old eyes may read it with pleasure and 
without fatigue. Of the Oxford editions of the 
poets these are the best and the most to be cherished. 


The Life of Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. By his 

Niece, Mary Tomlinson. (Stock.) 
Tue pious labour of Miss Tomlinson has been 
wena accomplished, and a lifelike portraiture 
is given us of an able and interesting m: oe who has 
recently passed away. Mr. Tomlinson’s long life 
knew many and varied interests. By students of 
*N. & Q. he is probably best remembered by his 
numerous and Al able contributions to the Eighth 
Series on subjects such as ‘The Geography of 
Dante,’ ‘The Sun putting out the Fire’ (an 
idea which he ayy opposed), * Literature rv. 
Science,’ &c. To the last-named contribution the 
volume contains a long reference. The range of his 
scientitic knowledge, and that of his literary acqui- 
sitions, was wide. After his retirement to High- 
gate he became one of an interesting circle, com- 
prwing Lovell, of ‘The Wife’s Secret,’ Westland 
larston, and many others; and he was a familiar 
figure at the Highgate Chess Club and literary 
institutions. It was, however, in science that his 
mark was made, and his contributions to this are 
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of enduring iepestenee. This record of his long 
and laborious life is interesting and stimulating. 


Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1731-1734. 
Prepared by William A. Shaw, M.A. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. ) 

Tuts is the second volume of what is commonly 

known as “The Treasury Series.” Like almost 

every volume of these official calendars the work 
has been exceedingly well done, and the index, 
which we need not say is a most important part of 
the work, leaves nothing to be desired. i the 
student of manners, the antiquary, and the genea- 
logist these Treasury documents cannot have the 
same interest as has the greater part of the other 
volumes ; but to those who are interested in finance, 
and ina somewhat less degree in the growth of trade, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate their importance. 
The picturesque seventeenth century has passed ; 
there was no Samuel Pepys, who had the art of 
making stupid things amusing; but we may gather, 
rather from omission than anything directly re- 
corded, that life, if duller, was far safer. Highway- 
men were still, however, a power in the land, as, 
indeed, they continued to be until late in the reign 
of George LIL. In 1734 we come upon a petition to 
the Treasury of the half-brother of Samuel Lee, late 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, for a grant of his estate, 
the poor fellow having been shot by a highwayman 
and dying intestate. We wonder if the newspapors 
of the time mention this crime and tell what was 
the fate of the murderer. In the same year an 
order was made for the Exchequer to be written to 

“for an account of what sums have been paid there 

for marriage portions to Maids of Honour since the 

reign of Charles the Second.” Is this return extant? 

If so, it must be worth printing for pedigree 

purposes. 


The Archko Volume. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue author of this whimsical production, appa- 
rently an American, Mr. W. D. Mahan, though he 
has not had the courage to put his name on the 
title-page, has either been hoaxed or is desirous of 
hoaxing the public into accepting certain new and 
hitherto unheard-of documents in the Vatican, 
which deal in the most minute and gossiping 
fashion with events in the life of the Saviour. The 
book is not deserving of serious consideration. 


The Antiquary. Vol. XXXV. (Stock.) 
A coop deal of curious and interesting matter is 
bound up in this latest yearly volume of the Avn/i- 
quary. We meet with many names already favour- 
ably known to readers of our own columns, and 
there is a great variety of subjects. It would be 
an improvement if the notes and news could 
be aa more at first hand. We are glad to see 
the Rev. W. C. Green, after many years, returning 
to a Homeric subject. His article on birds is good, 
though it does not seem to take count of much 
modern research. Roman antiquities are well 
represented, a branch of study which still needs 
fresh adherents in England to clear it up. Here 
Mr. Havertield’s notes may be considered autho 
ritative. London museums and London Quakers, 
a bibliography of early educational books, some 
famous old trees, and an article on St. George and 
the Dragon (with which we cannot agree entirely) 
are some of the many subjects which have attracted 
our attention. It is, probably, futile to expect 
every writer to make a personal scrutiny of the 
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sources of information he quotes. Still, much loose 
statement and consequent error might be saved if 
writers would be more careful about their autho- 
rities, for it is good references which inspire con- 
tidence. A cloud of inferior witnesses only suggests 
suspicion. 


Tue extent and the gravity of Imperial respon- 
sibilities are shown in the fact that literary and 
artistic, and even social subjects are practically 
banished from our reviews, which are almost wholly 
taken up with war and possibilities of war. In the 
Fortnightly there are but three papers—if, indeed, 
there are so many—that are not occupied with 
military or controversial topics. ‘ The Truth about 
Ruskin,’ by Mr. Heathcote Statham, is one of these. 
This is very appreciative, and may be read as a 
corrective by those who have perused the grudging 
and churlish comments of Blackirood, with which, 
however, we are not concerned. Mr. Statham 
deplores the narrowness of view that could see 
nothing worthy of admiration in the great engineer- 
ing works of the present century, extols Ruskin’s 
incontestable gifts as an artist, and holds that as 
an architectural draughtsman he was, when at his 
best, ** perhaps unequalled.” He also points to the 
paradoxical state of things that, while Ruskin held 
that a man can scarcely draw anything without 
benetiting himself and others, and can hardly write 
without doing mischief, he “ neglected his artistic 
capabilities in order to become one of the most 
pre er mae writers of his age.” Mr. F. G. Aflalo 
has some sensible remarks on ‘ The Ethics of Per- 
forming Animals,’ and utters a much needed protest 
against performances with lions, tigers, bears, and 
other dangerous wild beasts. An article by the 
Hon. Stephen Coleridge sounds as if it were not 
controversial, but proves to be eminently so. ‘ Our 
Game Books,’ by C. Stein, puts in a plea we are 
glad to echo for mercy to the jay.—Dr. St. George 
Mivart, in his ‘Scripture and Roman Catholicism,’ 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century, seems finally 
to break with the Church of his adoption, if the 
Church of his adoption has not antecedently 
broken with him. No subject can, however, easily 
be more polemical than this. Mrs. Hugh Bell 
depicts ‘Some Difficulties incidental to Middle 
Age.’ She has much that is sensible to say. We 
should like her definition of middle age. We fancy 
it is something like the North, according to Pope: 
Ask where’s the North? at York ’tison the Tweed ; 
In Scotland at the Orcades ; and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
Writing on ‘Cromwell’s Constitutional Experi- 
ments, Mr. J. P. Wallis points to innumerable 
unconstitutional actions on the part of the 
Protector, such as committing his leading oppo- 
nents to prison by his own warrant, without 
assigning any cause, moving them about from prison 
to prison, and even sending them to Jersey, to be 
out of the reach of the writ of habeas corpus. The 
subject has great interest. Mr. Wallis tells us that 
his attention was drawn to it while occupied from 
1892 to 1897 as Reader at the Inns of Court. 
‘Women Workers,’ by Miss Emily Hobhouse, deals 
with the difficult question how women leading pro- 
fessional and independent lives are to be housed 
and fed. The Rev. G. Sale Reaney dwells on ‘ The 
Civil and Moral Benefits of Drill.’—The frontispiece 
to the Pa// Ma/l consists of a reproduction of Sir 
Joshua’s beautiful portrait of Kitty Fisher. ‘The 
Rulers of South Africa’ gives portraits and accounts 
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of about half the score governors who have held 
office since the Cape, in 1797, came under the 
British flag. The first of these is Lord Macartney, 
the latest Sir Alfred Milner. The pub lication of 
the article is, of course, opportune. ‘* Ambulance 
Nursing, Past and Present,’ has also immediate 
interest. It begins with Netley Hospital, and then 
proceeds to some of our troopship hospitals, * Lot- 
teries, Luck, Chance, and Gambling Systems’ is 
continued, and has some of the quaint illustrations 
which commend it to antiquarian readers. In * Ex- 
Libris,’ Mr. Henley speaks of Mr. Stephen Phillips 
with a sanity all that gentleman’s critics have not 
displayed. He gives also a well-merited tribute to 
the exquisite child’s stories of Mr. Kenneth Graham, 
and speaks in praise of Miss Cholmondeley’s ‘ Red 
Pottage,’ a novel in which, during a period of con- 
valescence, we took a moderate amount of delight. 
Prof. Lombroso’s ‘The Bicycle and Crime’ is a 
curious study, characteristic of its writer. ‘Ina 
Sacred City’ gives an account of Muttra, the birth- 
place of Krishna.—Sir John Robinson continues, in 
the Cornhill, his interesting and important ‘South 
African Experiences.’ Lady Broome, alw: Lys a wel- 
come contributor, writes pleasantly on ‘ Bird Notes, 
a title, however, not wholly, or at least fully, 
descriptive of her article. Canon Staveley supplies 
a biographical sketch of Antoine Drouot, a modern 
Bayard, who, it is pointed out, was present both at 
Waterloo. ‘The V: of a Dead 
Celebrity,’ by Mr. Harold Macfarlane, deals with 
the question of the financial worth of the relics of 
departed greatness. We are told, for instance, of 
tresses of the hairof Marie Antoinette, and we wonder 
what would be given for an unquestioned lock of 
hair belonging to Shakespeare. To us personally 
souvenirs of the kind have, in the case of strangers 
in heart, no significance or value whatever; but 
are those who are of a different opinion. Mr. 
B. Duffield gossips pleasantly concerning * Cam- 
brie ge a Hundred Years Ago.’ The tiction is gener- 
ally excellent.—To Temp/e Bar Mr. Diplock sends 
au appreciative account of M. Anatole France, 
dwelling, as needs he must, on the humour and the 
delight in paradox of his subject. ‘An American 
—— by Mr. Arthur Montetiore Brice, describes 
St. Augustine, which during nine months seems to 
ne srit Thomson’s description of his ideal paradise : 


A pleasant land of drowsy-hed it was. 


*Sheridan’s Brother’ is an outcome of Mr. Fraser 
Rae’s close and intelligent study of Sheridan, to 
which is owing the best account we possess of the 
great dramatist and wit. Charles Francis Sheridan 


was the elder brother of Richard Brinsley, and was | 


his rival for the love of Miss Linley. e wrote a 
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on Colour in Relation to Temperament.’ In ‘At the 
Sign of the Ship,’ amidst much matter humorous 
and edifying, Mr. Lang explains on behalf of him- 
self and Mr. Mason a slip in the novel they jointly 
contributed to the magazine.—The Huglish I//us- 
trated gives as a supple pent an excellent coloured 
portrait of Mr. Tree. Mr. George Douglas has an 
interesting paper on an African subjec t. An article 
very interesting to folk-lorists and the like is that 
on ‘A West African Tribe and its Secret Societies. 

The tribe in question is the Ibibio. It would be 
curious to compare the initiatory processes to which 
boys are subject with those practised among certain 
aborigines in Australia. Many of the illustrations 
are quaint and striking, and the entire article has 
signal value. As usual, most of the contents consist 
of fiction.—The two opening articles in Scribner's 
deal with English subjects, the first cons isting of a 
description by pen and pencil of ‘The Fighting 
with | lethuen’s Division.” The record ends when 
the Modder river is reached. It is a rather melan- 
choly account of bravery and mismanagement 

Considering the circumstances under which they 
were taken, some of them in the heat of action, 
the photographs are marvellous. This article is 
followed by a further instalment of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s ‘Oliver Cromwell.’ The illustrations 
to this, and the portraits especially, are of great 
interest. The action ends with the execution of 
Charles. Mr. Roosevelt, as was to = expected, 
justifies the death of the nonarch. Mr. Carrington’s 
‘New York at Night’ is striking in all respects. 
Mr. G. F. Pentecost writes on ‘The Renaissance of 
Landsc ape Architecture. 


A keEvisep and enlarged edition of ‘The Right to 
Bear Arms,’ with a copious index, is announced as 
nearly ready for publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 


| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


history of the revolution in Sweden which was | 


translated into French. Mr. Fraser Rae’s article 
is “~ of interest.—‘ Points about Speakers,’ by 
Mr. James Sykes, whic th appears in the Gent/eman’s, 
has | a title which is slig shtly humorous and alto- 
gether misleading. It deals with the Speakers of 
the House of Commons. ‘The Founder of a 
Dynasty,’ by Mr. Perronet Thompson, is Berna- 
dotte, King of Sweden, of whose romantic career 
and an inte resting account is given. 

Trollope, writes on ‘ The Dog in Literature.’ 

a y s * The Proof-Sheets of Redgauntlet,’ 

by Mr. D. MacRitchie, constitute delight tful read- 
ing. The light cast upon Scott’s method of work 
and Ballantyne’ suggested improvements is edify- 
ing. Mr. Shieldham writes ably on ‘Stray Notes 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such rs iress as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, “contributors are sequested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
he vading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

J. E. Doxnisox (“My name is Norval”).— 
Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ Act LIL. se. i. 


NOTICE, 
Editorial Communications should be addressed lo 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 

6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. éd.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 
KIGHT OVHER EDITIUNS ARE PUBLISHED, 


gilt edges, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. a 

DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical oe 
Essays, by the Author of * The Daily Round.” e ie 
The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the e 


Author of * The Daily Round. 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il, EVENING. 

Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 


imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 4s.; Persian rean, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion ; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 


cloth, price 7d FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 

° e Christian Year. ith Form o esponsive Devotions 

> or ousebok or every ay In e een. ol. i. 

ee MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo. 
cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. 
; The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefi om A for 
Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, 6d. ; roan, Is. 6d. 
The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 


Directions for more Worthily Performing: I. Our Duty Exposition of the “Tanne Creed. Chiefly based upon 
towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


18mo. cloth, ls.; roan, gilt edges, 2s. s 
The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 

CONFIRMATION and FIRST CcOM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. = cloth, 6d. 
MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part II. Pre- Christian's Warfare against his Spiritual Enemies. 
yaration for Confirmation. Part I11. Preparation for From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo. 
first Communion. Uniform in size and type with cloth, 6d. 
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